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of all nations but prohibited "in perpetuity" to men-of-war. Russia and Turkey were thus deprived of the right to maintain navies in the Black Sea or arsenals on its shores. Moldavia and Wallachia remained under Turkish suzerainty, their privileges and immunities being jointly guaranteed by the signatory Powers. Serbia was given a similar status but, unlike the Danubian principalities, continued to be garrisoned by Turkish troops. A special convention attached to the treaty bound Russia to maintain no military or naval establishments on the Aland Islands. The congress concluded its work with the celebrated Declaration of Paris dealing with maritime law.
The Russian delegation claimed as a great success the fact that the Polish question, although raised several times by Napoleon and Clarendon in private conversations with Orlov, was never brought before the congress. Prospects of a Franco-Russian rapprochement, however, were dampened by the disclosure that Britain, France, and Austria signed on April 15, 1856, N.S., a secret convention binding them to treat as a casus belli any infringement of the Treaty of Paris. The convention was unmistakably directed against Russia, and the unfortunate impression it created in St. Petersburg was but partly offset by the fact that its contents were confidentially disclosed to Orlov by Walew-ski and that Napoleon was profuse in the expression of his reluctance to enter into a commitment which he represented as the mere fulfillment of a pledge given in 1854.
The end of the war was universally welcomed in Russia, even though the treaty offered little gratification to Russian amour propre. The abandonment of the Christian population of the Ottoman empire to the tender mercy of the Turks was deplored by the Slavophiles, but their lamentations met with no response in official circles. Orlov wrote from Paris (February 19) that the interests of the Danubian principalities were "a question of purely secondary importance," and Nessel-rode held (March 3) that "Moldavia and Wallachia have given so many proofs of their ingratitude for the benetlifctions obtained for them at the price of Russian blood that no more Russian blood should be shed on their behalf/' The cession of a slice of Bessarabia and the neutralization of the Black Sea, however, were thorns in the flesh of Russian officialdom and of nationalistic groups. The Russian manifesto announcing the signature of peace dwelt on the imaginary benefits secured for the Turkish Christians and contained veiled references to forthcoming domestic reforms. The Treaty of Paris, curiously, was